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PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, Ph.D., D.D. 



By Professor Hugh M. Scott, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 



This distinguished scholar and teacher was born February 5, 
1844, in Union, Conn. He was son of a Congregational minister, 
and in the nurture of a godly home united with the church in his 
boyhood. A quiet, thoughtful lad, he naturally turned toward educa- 
tional pursuits. He fitted for college at Munson Academy, Munson, 
Mass. ; then went to Amherst, where he graduated in 1867. Deciding 
to enter the ministry, he proceeded to Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, from which he graduated in 1870. While a student of 
divinity, he was much impressed by two things: one was the need of 
specially trained Americans for professorships in theological semina- 
ries; the other was the vast importance of religious work in our large 
cities. Such men as Hitchcock, Schaff, Shedd, and Henry B. Smith 
among his instructors showed him what kind of professors all semi- 
naries should have; and his acceptance of a mission pastorate for three 
years under Dr. John Hall turned his thoughts toward the religious 
problem in cities. 

In 1872 he married, and with his wife, who was a great help to 
him in his further studies, sailed for Germany. He spent a year at 
the University of Bonn, four years in Leipzig, and some time in 
Berlin. He received the degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Leipzig for his thesis on "The Name Machabee," and 
that of licentiate of theology from the University of Berlin for his 
thesis "De Aaronitici sacerdotii atque thorae Elohisticae origine. ,, 
In Leipzig Professor Curtiss became the special friend and pupil of 
Delitzsch, who was a great Hebraist and warm patron of young 
scholars. Delitzsch led him to make Old Testament studies his 
life's work, gave him private instruction, directed his reading, put 
manuscript material at his disposal, introduced him to distinguished 
orientalists, opened doors to literary treasures, and, when ripe for a 
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professorship, warmly recommended him for the vacant chair in 
Chicago. Of this great decision he wrote: 

In 1874, at the suggestion of Professor Delitzsch, I had chosen the Old Testa- 
ment department as my life-work, through the inspiration of his friendship and 
of those orientalists to whose society I had been introduced. But the most weighty 
consideration at that time was that, aside from one or two seminaries in our coun- 
try, very little attention was being paid to the Old Testament, and our best scholars 
were but poorly equipped to grapple with the questions of Old Testament criti- 
cism which were disturbing the life of the church, especially in Scotland. 

Besides the work done for his graduating theses, Professor Curtiss 
made further literary preparations for his duties as teacher by trans- 
lating BickelFs Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, issued in 1876, and by 
publishing the next year his Levitical Priests: A Contribution to the 
Criticism 0] the Pentateuch, with a preface by Delitzsch. He came to 
Chicago in 1878 and began his work with an appeal for the better 
study of the Old Testament. His inaugural lecture was "A Plea 
for a More Thorough Study of the Semitic Languages in America" 
(1879). It was a call to a true historical and critical approach to the 
Scriptures; and he set himself at once to realize his own ideals. By 
means of correspondence courses, offer of prizes, and his enthusiasm 
as teacher, he contributed not a little to give Hebrew its present 
honored place in theological studies. He felt also called upon to 
defend the Old Testament from unscientific assaults, and, in 1879, 
published his Ingersoll and Moses: A Reply with Notes and Appen- 
dix. He also wrote The Date of the Gospels (1881), as a contribu- 
tion toward the New Testament side of his work, for during 1878-80 
he taught the New Testament as well as the Old. 

To prepare himself further for the work of his professorship he 
revisited Leipzig in 1880, 1881, and 1883. During two of these 
vacations he translated from manuscript and published Delitzsch' s 
lectures on Messianic Prophecy and his Old Testament History of 
Redemption. Amid the pressing duties of his professorship, which 
for two years included the New Testament, and for twelve years 
embraced the whole subject of Hebrew and the Old Testament, he 
found little time for continuous literary work. In 1882 he became 
one of the editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, and published in it 
articles on the "Song of Solomon" (1898) and "The Book, the Land, 
the People; or, Divine Revelation through Ancient Israel" (1901). 
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From 1883 to 1890 he, with his colleagues, published "Current Dis- 
cussions in Theology," an annual review and report of theological 
studies, in which he wrote the "Present State of Old Testament 
Studies." He published a brief biography, Franz Delitzsch: A 
Memorial Tribute, in 1891 ; and various articles in theological journals, 
the chief of which were "Ezekiel and His Times," in The Bible as 
Literature (1896); "Primitive Semitic Worship," in the Expositor 
(1902); "Firstlings and Other Sacrifices," in the Journal 0) Biblical 
Literature (1903); "Physical Relations of Man and God," in the 
American Journal of Theology (1902); "Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament," in The People's Bible History (1896); "William II. in 
the Holy Land," in the Cosmopolitan (1899); an< i tne following 
articles in the Biblical World: "Isaiah 52:13 — 53:12" (1896); 
"Deified Men," "Conception of God," and two articles on "Local 
Divinities of the Modern Semites" (all in 1902); "The Transforma- 
tion of Local Divinities into Gods," and "Sacrifice among the 
Primitive Semites" (1903). 

As a teacher Dr. Curtiss was careful, thorough, and stimulating. 
He said: 

It was my endeavor in undertaking instruction in this department to teach 
Hebrew as one would teach a modern language, where the effort should be not 
only to read, but also to speak the language. I was one of the first, if not the first, 
to introduce the custom of sight-reading, and had good success in familiarizing 
students with the necessary vocabulary for reading easy historical portions. 

For sixteen years (1882-98) he had a prize division in Hebrew, 
which he prepared for examination before entering the seminary by 
correspondence, correcting the exercises that were sent, and then, 
for many years, teaching these men in separate divisions all through 
the course, while carrying on work with those who began Hebrew 
after entering the seminary. It was a severe test of strength and 
endurance, but at the same time he had the satisfaction of attracting 
bright men to his classes, two of whom, Professor E. T. Harper, 
afterward his colleague, and Professor James H. Breasted, of the 
University of Chicago, afterward rose to distinction in their respec- 
tive departments of Hebrew and Assyriology, and Egyptology. 

In the summers of 1890 and 1893, Professor Curtiss resumed his 
scientific visits to Europe, visiting Britain, Germany, and the Scandi- 
navian lands. Then, in 1898, being granted leave of absence for a 
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year, he visited Egypt, the Sinaitic peninsula, Syria, and Palestine. 
For over sixteen months he lived, traveled, and studied with mis- 
sionaries and natives, some of the former being college friends who 
had been born in the East or spent years in missionary labors there. 
With his well-known persistence and thoroughness, he penetrated 
every corner of the land and every recess of the religious life of the 
people. He early fell upon a discovery which became the theme of 
his most important work, Primitive Semitic Religion Today (1902), 
an enlarged edition of which has appeared in Germany with the com- 
mendation of such scholars as Baudissin, Winckler, Landberg, Ward, 
the reviewer in Theologische Literaturzeitung, and many others. The 
theme of his book is that the original religion of Canaan, with its high- 
places, bloody offerings, etc., can still be traced underlying the pro- 
fessed Judaism, Islam, or Christianity of the present dwellers in the 
land. To investigate this subject further, he gave three more sum- 
mers to Palestine, and all the time free from other duties was spent on 
this investigation. 

Parallel with his activity as a student and teacher was his general 
service for the seminary and the churches. He saw the great need of 
providing theological training for preachers among free German and 
Scandinavian Christians who had broken away from the state churches 
of Europe and had found a home in America. Through him, accord- 
ngly, the Chicago Theological Seminary founded in 1882-85 German, 
Danish-Norwegian, and Swedish institutes, and affiliated them with 
itself. From these institutes already 225 men have graduated, while 
many more have taken a partial course. They are scattered all over 
America, in the Scandinavian countries, and in foreign lands. 

Besides giving himself to every form of seminary labors, he threw 
himself with an enthusiasm that seemed almost prodigal into every 
field of church work. He was for years a deacon in the First Congre- 
gational Church, the superintendent of its Sunday school, and the 
leader of its most aggressive enterprises. Of this part of his duties 
he said: "I determined, for my souPs good, that at an early period 
I would give myself to the same kind of work which I found so con- 
genial in New York.'' He at once organized three branch missions 
of the First Church, and put promising students in charge of them. 
These are now strong, independent churches, with a membership of 
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1,250, and with 1,450 pupils in their Sunday schools. Besides 
planting these churches and ministering to them, he raised the money 
to build their houses of worship. 

Such work led to the organization of the Chicago City Missionary 
Society (1881), of which Professor Curtiss became president in 1888, 
and, with the exception of his year in Palestine, he remained president 
of it till his death. Few men giving all their time to such labors 
effected as much as Professor Curtiss did in the fragments of time left 
from professional duties. During the past year, besides exploring 
in Palestine, doing full seminary duties, and helping build up a new 
church, he took the lead in raising $50,000 to complete an endowment 
of $100,000 for the City Missionary Society. As individual worker 
and as president of the society he, more than any other, was founder 
and fosterer of ten churches in Chicago — truly a noble monument to 
the untiring Christian devotion of the man. 

Dr. Curtiss sailed for Palestine in May last to make a final tour of 
research into the history of Semitic religion. He wrote from Beirut 
that he had made " a distinct advance" in his researches. He added: 
"I am doing my best, which I would gladly make better." He sailed 
from Jaffa July 19 for Zurich, where he worked diligently upon two 
papers which he was to read before the Congress of Orientalists that 
met from August 28 to September 2 in Basle. While so engaged, 
August 22, he had a slight hemorrhage of the brain, which prevented 
his attending the congress. His papers were read by others, and 
highly commended. It was recommended that they be printed in full. 
With many a kind word from the Congress reported to him, he set out 
for home; but in London, September 22, a second attack smote him 
into unconsciousness, from which he did not recover. He died a few 
hours after. He had just completed his sixtieth year, and had been 
professor in Chicago Theological Seminary for twenty-five years. He 
was a man of gentle, retiring nature, but strong in his convictions 
and indomitable in executing his purposes. He accepted the modern 
view of the literary origin of the Old Testament, and at the same time 
held to the inspiration and supernatural revelation in the Scriptures. 
He was reverent and devout, and had great influence as teacher and 
Christian upon all who knew him. " It was evening, it was morning, 
the first day;" he has passed through the valley of shadows into the 
land where there shall be no night. 



